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iN IHS GARDEN 
LAUSANNE. 
Print-coLLectine is one of the plea- 
santest pursuits of our leisure. It re- 
minds us of our patrons, and up spring 
thousands of grateful recollections ; so 
that we often pass an hour where we 
intended but to stay a few minutes. In 
one of these rambles we chanced to 
glean the original of the annexed cut. It 
is a lithograph, about one-third larger 
than our copy, with “ Brandoin del.”’ to 
the left, and at the opposite corner, “ lith. 
de C, Constans.”’ eae the centre is 

«« Gibbon, 

after the original, in the 

possession 


of Monsr, Le Profr. Levade, 
de Lausanne.” 


GIBBON, AT 


We first saw the print at Molteno’s, 
in Pall Mall. 

Gibbon, it will be recollected, lived 
some time at Lausanne, where, in early 
life, he was banished by his father, for 
embracing the doctrines of Catholicism ;* 
and, observes his biographer, “his resi- 
dence at Lausanne was highly favourable 
to his progress in knowledge, and the 
formation of regular habits of study ;’’ 
“and to this fortunate period of retire- 
ment and application, he was chiefly in- 
debted for his future reputation as a 
writer and a thinker.”? His first set- 
tlement at Lausanne was in the year 
1753. He returned to England in 1758 ; 
revisited Lausanne in 1763, where he 
prepared for a journey to Italy; and it 
was at Rome, as he informs us, on the 
15th of October (in the year following), 
as he sat musing among the ruins of the 
capitol, “while the barefooted friars 
were singing vespers in the temple of 
Jupiter,”’ that his idea of writing the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman empire 
entered his mind. 

Gibbon returned to England in 1765. 
In 1776 appeared the first volume of his 
great work. In the previous year he had 
been returned to parliament for Liskeard, 
but at the subsequent election he lost this 
seat, and was brought in by ministerial 
influence for Lymington. After uni- 
formly supporting the North administra- 
tion for eight years, by their retirement, 
he lost his appointment by the dissolu- 
tion of the Board of Trade, and imme- 
diately. retired to his favourite Lausanne, 


* Mr. Gibbon, it is well known. although edu- 
cated at Magdalen College, Oxford, became con- 
verted to the Roman Catholic religion at the age 
of sixteen. Lord Shefttield, his friend and bio- 
grapher, says—‘‘ Mr. Gitbon never talked with 
me on the subject of his conversion to Popery 
but once ; and then he imputed his change to 
the works of Parsons, the Jesuit, who lived in 
the reigu of Elizabeth, and who, he said, had 
urged all the best arguments in favour of the 
Roman Catholic religion.” 
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(in 1783). Here he became joint pos- 
sessor, with his friend Deyverdun, of a 
handsome and finely-situated house, and 
commenced a mode of living happily 
compounded of the man of letters, and 
the gentleman of easy fortune. He re- 
sided here till the year 1793, when he 
returned to England. In the year fol- 
lowing he died. 

Lord Sheffield, in his “Sequel to the 
Life of Gibbon,’? thus describes the 
house at Lausanne :— 

“ It may perhaps not be quite unin- 
teresting to the readers of these Me- 
moirs, to know that I found Mr. Gibbon 
at Lausanne, in possession of an excel- 
lent house; the view from which, and 
from the terrace, was so uncommonly 
beautiful, that even his own pen would 
with difficulty describe the scene which 
it commanded. This prospect compre- 
hended everything vast and magnificent 
which could be furnished by the finest 
mountains among the Alps, the most 
extensive view of the Lake of Geneva, 
with a beautiful varied and cultivated 
country, adorned by numerous villas and 
eae buildings, intermixed with 

eautiful masses of stately trees. Here 
my friend received us with an hospitality 
and kindness which I can never forget. 
The best apartments of the house were 
appropriated to our use; the choicest 
society of the place was sought for to 
enliven our visit, and render every day 
of it cheerful and agreeable. It was 
impossible for any man to be more es- 
teemed and admired than Mr. Gibbon 
was at Lausanne. The preference he 
had given to that place, in adopting it for 
a residence rather than his own country, 
was felt and acknowledged by all the in- 
habitants ; and he may have been said 
almost to have given the law to a set of 
as willing subjects as any man ever pre- 
sided over. In return for the deference 
shown to him, he mixed without affec- 
tation in all the society, I mean all the 
best society, that Lausanne afforded ; 
he could indeed command it, and was 
perhaps for that reason the more partial 
to it; for he often declared that he liked 
society more as a relaxation from study 
than as expecting to derive from it 
amusement or instruction ; that to books 
he looked for improvement, not to living 
persons. But this I considered partly 
as an answer to my expressions of won- 
der that a man who might choose the 
most various and most generally im- 
proved society in the world, namely, in 
England, should prefer the very limited 
circle of Lausanne, which he never de- 
serted but for an occasional visit to M. 
and Madame Necker. Tt must not how- 
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ever be understood, that in choosing 
Lausanne for his home, he was insensi- 
ble to the value of a residence in Eng- 
land; he was not in possession of an 
income which corresponded with his 
notions of ease and comfort in his own 
country. In Switzerland his fortune 
was ample.” 

Gibbon appears to have taken some 
delight in embellishing his retreat at 
Lausanne; for, in a letter dated 1792, 
he says, “ Instead of the monsters which 
Lord Hercules Sheffield extirpated, the 
terrace is already shaded with the new 
acacias and plantains ; and although the 
uncertainty of possession restrains me 
from building, I have myself placed a 
bouquet at the bottom of the garden, 
with such admirable skill, that it affords 
shade without intercepting prospect.’’ 

At Lausanne, Gibbon finished his 
“‘ Decline and Fall ;”’ and the event, for 
such its completion deserves 'to be called, 
is thus noted in his Memoirs :— 

“<T have presumed to mark the moment 
of conception; I shall now commemo- 
rate the hour of my final deliverance. 
It was on the day, or rather night, of 
the 27th of June, 1787, between the 
hours of eleven and twelve, that I wrote 
the last lines of the last page, in a sum- 
mer-house in my garden. After laying 
down my pen, I took several turns in a 
berceau, or covered walk of acacias, 
which commands a prospect of the coun- 
try, the lake, and the mountains. The 
air was temperate, the sky was serene, 
the silver orb of the moon was reflected 
from the waters, and all nature was 
silent. I will not dissemble the first 
emotions of joy on recovery of my free- 
dom, and perhaps the establishment of 
my fame. But my pride was soon hum- 
bled, and a sober melancholy was spread 
over my mind, by the idea that I had 
taken an everlasting leave of an old and 
agreeable companion, and that whatso- 
ever might be the future date of my his- 
tory, the life of the historian must be 
short and precarious. I will add two 
facts which have seldom occurred in the 
composition of six, or at least of five, 
quartos. 1. My first rough manuscript, 
without any intermediate copy, has been 
sent to the press. 2. Not a sheet has 
been seen by any human eyes excepting 
those of the author and the printer ; the 
faults and the merits are exclusively my 
own.”’ 

Extract from Mr. Gibton’s Common- 
place Book. 

“The IVth Volume of 
the History of the 
Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire 

T2 


begun March], 
1782— ended 
June 1784. 
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begunJuly 1784 
—ended May 
1, 1786 

began May J8, 

1786 — ended 

June27,1787. 

“ These three volumes were sent to 
press August 15, 1787, and the whole 
impression was concluded April fol- 
lowing.?’ 

From recent tourists we learn that 
Gibbon’s house is one of the main sights 
of Lausanne, and that the occupants are 
rather annoyed with the increasing mul- 
titude of curious travellers. “ The prin- 
cipal rooms are now used as a counting- 
house ; the few trees on the terrace have 
been cut down, and the grounds below 
are very littery, and planted with shabby 
fruit-trees, but were doubtless better in 
Gibbon’s time. You descend to this 
terrace by a long flight of narrow stone 
stairs, inside the house, as if to-a cellar ; 
the terrace itself is a mere slip, seventy 
or eighty yards long, by ten in width, 
with a low parapet wall towards the 
prospect—an old-fashioned arbour of 
cut dwarf birch at the end of the terrace 
encloses the cabinet where the historian 
dated his celebrated work. But the 
place is fast falling into ruin, and the 
people of the house are much diverted 
at many of the visiters picking up a little 
of the earth to carry away.’? One of 
the tourists (we think Simond) says— 
“ Gibbon has not left here a pleasing re- 
membrance of himself : whimsically par- 
ticular about his hours, very eelfish, dis- 
gusting in his appearance. An English 
traveller published an account of him 
and his mode of life (absurd and rather 
offensive) ; yet a gross mistake he had 
committed was so gratifying to Gibbon, 
that he forgave all the rest—he said that 
the historian rode on horseback every 
morning.”’ 

Gibbon’s own description of the villa 
at Lausanne differs from that of the 
tourists. In one of his letters, he says, 
s¢ My library commands a_ boundless 
prospect of vale, mountain, and water.’’ 
* * © © A terrace one hundred 
yards long, extends beyond the front of 
the house, and leads to a close impene- 
trable shrubbery ; and from thence the 
circuit of a long and various walk car- 
ries me round a meadow and vine- 
yard.’ * * ®* Healso says, “ few 
persons, either princes or philosophers, 
enjoy a more desirable residence.”’ 

The portrait, we think, must have 
been taken during Gibbon’s last abode 
at Lausanne, between the age of forty- 
six and fifty-six. 


“The Vth Volume. { 


« The VIth Volame .. 
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Retrospective Gleanings. 


ANCIENT CITY FEASTS, &c. 
(For the Mirror.) 


Tue first time (says Pennant) that 
Guildhall was used on festive occasions 
was by Sir John Shaw, goldsmith, 
knighted in the field of Bosworth.— 
After building the essentials of good 
kitchens and other offices, in the year 
1500, this gentleman gave here the 
mayor’s feast, which before had been 
usually done in Grocer’s Hall. The 
bills of fare at length grew to such ex- 
cess, that, in the time of Philip and 
Mary, a sumptuary law was made, to 
restrain the expense both of provisions 
and liveries; but the city did not long 
observe it, for in 1544 they thought pro- 
per to renew the order of council, by 
way of reminding their fellow-citizens 
of their relapse into luxury. Among 
the great feasts given here on public oc- 
casions, may be reckoned that given in 
1612, on occasion of the unhappy mar- 
riage of the prince Palatine with Eliza- 
beth, daughter of James I., w ho, in de- 
fiance of the remonstrances of his better- 
judging father-in-law, rushed on the 
usurpation of the dominion of another, 
and tevsahe great misery on himself and 
his amiable spouse. The next was in 
1641, when Charles I. returned from. his 
imprudent, inefficacious journey into 
Scotland. In the midst of the most 
factious and turbulent times, when every 
engine was set to work to annihilate the 
regal power, the city, under its Lord 
Mayor, Sir William Acton, made a feast 
unparalleled in history for its magnifi- 
cence. All external respect was paid 
to his majesty, the last he ever expe- 
rienced in the inflamed city. Of the 
entertainment we know no more than 
that it consisted of five hundred dishes. 
The sotelties, or the subtilities, as they 
were called, were the ornamental part 
of the dessert, and were extremely dif- 
ferent from those in present use. In 
the enthronization feast of Archbishop 
Wareham, on March 9, 1504, the first 
course was preceded by “a warner, 
conveyed upon a rounde boorde of viii. 
panes, with viii. toures embattled and 
made with flowres, standynge on every 
towre a bedil in his habite, with his 
staffe ; and in the same boorde, first the 
kyng syttinge in his parliament, with his 
lordes about hym, in their robes ; and 
Saint Wylliam, like an archbishop, syt- 
ting on the ryght hand of the kyng; 
then the Chaunceller of Oxforde, with 
other doctors about hym, presented the 


said Lord Wylliam, kneelyng, in a doc- 
tor’s habite, unto the kyng, with his 
commend of vertue and cunnynge, &c. 
And on the third boorde of the same 
warner, the Holy Ghoste appeared with 
bright b ) pr ding trom hym of 
the gyftes of grace towarde the sayde 
lorde of the feaste.””—This is a speci- 
men (says Pennant) of the ancient so- 
telties. This was a Lenten feast of the 
most luxurious kind. Many of the so- 
telties were suited to the occasion, and 
of the legendary nature ; others histo- 
rical ; but all, without doubt, contrived 
“with great cunnynge.”’ 

To these scenes of luxury and glut- 
tony, let me oppose (says he) the simple 
fare at a feast of the wax-chandlers, on 
October the 28th, 1478. These were a 
flourishing company in the days of old, 
when gratitude to saints called so fre- 
quently for lights. How many thousands 
of wax-candles were consumed on these 
occasions, and what quantities the ex- 
piatory offerings of private persons, none 
can enumerate. Candle-mass day wasted 
its thousands, and these all blessed by 
the priests, and adjured in solemn terms. 
1 adjure thee, O waxen creature, that 
thou repel the devil and his sprights,”’ 
&c. &c.—(See Rev. Mr. Brand’s edi- 
tion of Bourne’s Antiquitates Vulgares, 
page 222). 

Certainly this company, which was 
incorporated in 1484, might have afford- 
ed a more delicate feast than “Two loins 
of mutton, two loins of veal, a loin of 
beef, a leg of mutton, a pig, a capon, a 
coney, one dozen of pigeons, a hundred 
of eggs, a goose, a gallon of red wine, 
and a kilderkin of ale, which cost sever 
shillings! ’? 

The whole of the entertainment given 
to their majesties in 1761, cost the city 
6,898/. 5s.4d. The feast consisted of 
414 dishes, besides the dessert. The 
king and queen viewed the inaugural 
a egy from the windows of Mr. 

arclay, a linendraper, in Cheapside. 

Adjacent to Guildhall was, formerly, 
Guildhall chapel, or college, a Gothic 
building, founded by Peter Fanlove, 
Adam Francis, and Henry Frowick, citi- 
zens, about the year 1299. The esta- 
blishment was a warden, seven priests, 
three clerks, and four choristers. Ed- 
ward VI. granted it to the mayor and 
commonalty of the city of London.— 
Here used to be service once a week, 
and also at the election of the mayor, 
and before the mayor’s feast, to depre- 
cate éndigestions, and all plethoric evils. 

P. T. W. 
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She Sketch-Book. 


THE MOUNTAIN CLIMBER, 
A German Adventure. 
(For the Mirror.) 


“¢ THEere must be a fine prospect from 
the top,’”’ I exclaimed, cheering myself 


‘with the thought, as I was toiling up 


one of the highest and steepest moun- 
tains of Germany. The way was nar- 
row and rugged, but I was fresh and 
strong, and I soon arrived at the point 
which I had imagined to be the summit. 
T was deceived : it was still far, far above 
me; this is a common illusion in as- 
cending hills, so I thought little of it, 
but sprang forward with increased acti- 
vity, especially as I saw the shadows 
lengthening round me, and feared I 
should be too late to see the sun set on 
the opposite side. But my difficulties 
increased as I proceeded; again and 
again did I reach (as I thought) the 
mountain’s brow, and as often was I 
disappointed, it was strange, passing 
strange, and I took note of it, to insert 
in my journal among the natural pheno- 
mena of the country. 

Now, however, I was certain of 
gaining my point, for I could see at 
some distance an old withered tree, 
drooping mournfully over the extreme 
edge of the mountain; thus refreshed 
with hope, I pressed on more eagerly 
than before, till I gained the spot where 
I had thought the tree stood ; but to my 
astonishment and perplexity, my new 
landmark had passed away like the 
others, and at the end of another hour’s 
fatiguing walk, 1 was as far from the 
summit as ever. I sunk down to rest 
for a few moments, muttering in a tone 
of vexation, ‘‘ how provoking to lose so 
fine a prospect.” 

“ It is a great pity, Sir, will you take 
my arm, I am used to travelling here, 
and we shall be up directly.’’ Startled 
by such an answer when I thought my- 
self far from any human being, I turned 
hastily round, and saw standing by my 
side, a little old man curiously dressed, 
with a pale face, and bright fiery eyes; 
he had a stick in his hand with a carved 
serpent twining round it, the eyes of 
which seemed to be made of some bril- 
liant gem, for they sparkled on the 
slightest motion. 

There was something in the appear- 
ance of my new companion which I did 
not much like, and in spite of his ci- 
vility, I declined his assistance, and 
walked on, saying, that “ I should get 
up very well now.’’ Notwithstanding 


all my efforts to hide them, I began now 
to show some symptoms of weariness, 
and very soon my follower again came 
forward and offered his arm, adding, 
‘ that I should not reach the top unless 
I took it.’? I again refused and hurried 
on to get before him, but he walked at 


“a pace quite inconsistent with his aged 


appearance, keeping constantly by my 
side, and repeating his offer till I grew 
wearied and impatient of his obstinate 
politeness. What could I do? to de- 
scend was impossible, with such a com- 
panion ; I raised my cudgel several times 
when he approached, and truly I believe 
I should have knocked him down, (or 
tried to do so) but ever as I turned to 
him, the serpent looked as if it were 
curling round on his stick, and rolling 
its fiery eyes at me. 

I was now wearied to exhaustion, the 
road became more intricate, and at every 
obstacle-I met with, the fellow stood 
grinning in my face, and poking his 
abominable arm before me. Enraged 
and terrified at his perseverance, I re- 
peated my refusals with such violence 
that they seemed to have some effect on 
him; he slunk behind, and I thought 
myself freed from his company. 

Just at this moment, in scrambling up 
with hurried steps, I slipped, and was 
falling down a deep gap, when I caught 
what I thought was the branch of a tree, 
to support me. What ways my amaze- 
ment to find myself in a moment linked 
arm in arm with the mysterious stranger, 
travelling up the mountain with wonder- 
ful velocity, “‘ We shall be there soon 
enough now,” said he with a sneering 
Jaugh. All my recollections of the spi- 
rits of Germany, and the demons of the 
Hartz, burst upon me with appalling 
force, and my blood chilled at ‘the 
thoughts of being in their power. But 
there was short time for thought ; never 
was there flight like ours; away we went 
up the steep mountain faster than the 
wind in a storm. Precipices frowned 
before us, deep ravines crossed our 
path, but we sprung over them light as 
air ; rocks rose to a fearful height above 
our heads, but he raised his stick, and 
the serpent uncoiled from it, caught the 
highest trees, and drew us up. It seemed 
but a moment since we commenced our 
flight, and now we stood beside the 
withered tree, I had seen at such a dis- 
tance. 

I looked in vain towards the west for 
the sun, though he was still shining 
brightly on the objects behind us. Be- 
fore me was a mass of dim vapour, with 
gleams of fire, and indistinct half-formed 
figures floating about in the midst. It 
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seemed as if the huge mountain had 
been rent asunder by some convulsion of 
nature, and the chaos of unknown ages 
was now bursting from the prison 
which closed on it at the Creation. 

Faint and shuddering, I turned from 
the scene before me, and would have 
rushed back, but the arm of the stranger 
still held me with an iron grasp. “ You 
like not the prospect,”’ said Me, s¢ but 
you have seen little yet; you must de- 
scend.’’ I hung half senseless by his 
side, while he dragged me furiously 
along the edge of the mountain for an 
immense distance, till we came to a 
rocky peak branching out into air, and 
overhanging the deep gulf; here we 
paused for a moment, the figure grew to 
a gigantic size, bent his fiery eyes on 
me, and smiled with satisfaction to see 
me in his power. Never can I describe 
the emotion I felt when he seized and 
held me at arm’s length over the preci- 
pice. I clung with a death-grasp to his 
flowing garments, but it was in vain; 
the serpent writhed itself in a murky 
air, darted its sting full at my breast, and 
I sunk into the abyss; but one wild cry 
burst from me before my voice was 
quenched by the suffocating rush of air 
as I descended. 

What a descent it was! clouds were 
rolling round me, fire flashing in my 
face, and ghastly forms sweeping the 
air by my side. I fell with the speed of 
lightning, yet it seemed long ere I reach- 
ed the bottom of the gulf, where I had 
scarcely recovered my breath, when I 
perceived a dusky figure standing over 
me, crying loudly, “ Bringt Lichter, 
Bringt Lichter.’’ Summoned by the 
voice, a number of frightful spirits of 
different forms gathered round me, 
flashing their torches in my eyes, and 
bursting into furious exclamations : at 
first all was unintelligible, but the figures 
soon became more distinct, the voices 
more clear, and I could distinguish the 
words, * Vas giebts—Vas can dies alles 
heiken,’? and other unknown sounds. 
Convinced that the spirits were perform- 
ing their incantations over me, I bent 
down in agony, covering my eyes lest I 
should see the horrid objects ; but one 
voice louder than the others roused me 
to all the horrors of my situation, by 
growling out in my own language, “ If 
he did tumble out of bed he need not 
have made such a noise about it as to 
bring all the hotel into his room.’’ 

I sprang to my feet in an instant, the 
horrors of my vision left me, my scat- 
tered senses returned, but the lights 
vanished, and I was left to grope my 
way to bed in the dark, well pleased that 
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there was no time for another long 
dream before daylight. B. R. S. 


Fine Arts, 


ORIGIN OF THE KIT-CAT CLUB. 
(For the Mirror.) 

Tuts club derived its name from a per- 
son called Christopher Cat, who was 
either a pastry-cook or a tavern-keeper, 
and supplied the members with delicious 
mutton pies at the original place of their 
meeting in London. 

Tonson, the bookseller, while secre- 
tary to the club of Kit-Cats, caused the 
meetings to be transferred to a house 
belonging to himself at Barnes’ Elms, 
and built a handsome room for the ac- 
commodation of the members. The 
portrait of each member was painted by 
Sir Godfrey Kneller ; but the apartment 
not being sufficiently large to receive 
half-length pictures, a shorter canvass 
was adopted; and hence proceeded the 
technical term of Kit-Cat size. Garth 
wrote the verses for the toasting glass of 
this club, which as they are preserved 
in his works, have immortalized four of 
the principal beauties at the commence- 
ment of the last century : Lady Carlisle, 
Lady Essex, Lady Hyde, and Lady 
Wharton. (See Manning and Bray’s 
Surrey.) ok, We 





*,° It may not be uninteresting to ap- 
pend to our indefatigable correspondent’s 
note a further account of the Kit-Cat 
Club, from the graphic pen of Sir 
Richard Phillips, in his Morning’s Valk 
Srom London to Kew, 1817 :—- 

On leaving the poor-house, I cross- 
ed Barnes Common in a_ north-eastern 
direction, with a view to visit at Barnes’ 
Elms the former: residence of Jacob 
Tonson, the bookseller, and once the 
place of meeting of the famous Kit- 
Cat Club. 

“¢ A lane, in the north-west corner of 
the Common, brought me to Barnes 
Elms, where now resides a Mr. Hoare, 
a banker of London. The family were 
not at home; but, on asking the ser- 
vants if that was the house of Mr. Ton- 
son, they assured me, with great sim- 
plicity, that no such gentleman lived 
there. I named the Kit-Cat Club, as 
accustomed to assemble here; but the. 
oddity of the name excited their ridi- 
cule; and I was told that no such club 
was held there ; but, ae said one 
to the other, the gentleman means the 
club that assembles at the public-house 
on the common. Knowing, however, 
that I was at the right place, I could not 
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avoid expressing my vexation, that the 
periodical assemblage of the first men 
of their age, should be so entirely for- 
gotten by those who now reside on the 
spot—when one of them exclaimed, ¢ I 
should not wonder if the gentleman 
means the philosopher’s room.’—‘ Ay,’ 
rejoined his comrade, ‘ I remember some- 
body coming once before to see some- 
thing of this sort, and my master sent 
him there.’ I requested then to he 
shown to this room; when I was con- 
ducted across a detached garden, and 
brought to a handsome structure in the 
architectural style of the early part of 
the last century — evidently the estab- 
lishment of the Kit-Cat Club ! 

“<A walk covered with docks, thistles, 
nettles, and high grass, led from the 
remains of a gateway in the garden wall, 
to the door which opened into the build- 
ing. Ah! thought I, along this deso- 
late avenue the finest geniuses in Eng- 
land gaily proceeded to meet their friends 
—yet within a century, how changed— 
how deserted — how revolting! A cold 
chill seized me, as the man unfastened 
the decayed door of the building, and 
as I beheld the once elegant hall, filled 
with cobwebs, a fallen ceiling, and ac- 
cumulating rubbish. On the right, the 
present proprietor had erected a copper, 
and converted one of the parlours into a 
wash-house! The door on the left led 
to a spacious and once superb atair- 
case, now in ruins, filled with dense 
cobwebs, which hung from the lofty 
ceiling, and seemed to be deserted even 
by the spiders! The entire building, 
for want of ventilation, having become 
food for the fungus, called dry-rot, the 
timber had lost its cohesive powers. I 
ascended the staircase, therefore, with a 
feeling of danger, to which the man 
would not expose himself ;—but I was 
well requited for my pains. Here I 
found the Kit-Cat Club-room, nearly as 
it existed in the days of its glory. It is 
eighteen feet high, and forty feet long, 
by twenty wide. The mouldings and 
ornaments were in the most superb fa- 
shion of its age; but the whole was 
falling to pieces, from the effects of the 
dry-rot. 

“« My attention was chiefly attracted 
by the faded cloth-hanging of the room, 
whose red colour once set off the fa- 
mous portraits of the club, that hung 
around it. Their marks and sizes were 
still visible, and the numbers and names 
remained as written in chalk for the 
guidance of the hanger! Thus was I, 
as it were, by these still legible names, 
brought into personal contact with Ad- 
dison, and Steele, and Congreve, and 


Garth, and Dryden, and with many 
hereditary nobles, remembered, only be- 
cause they were patrons of those natu- 
val nobles !—I read their names aloud ! 
—I invoked their departed spirits !—I 
was appalled by the echo of my own 
voice !— The holes in the floor, the 
forests of cobwebs in the windows, and a 
swallow’s nest in the corner of the ceil- 
ing, proclaimed that I was viewing a 
vision of the dreamers of a past age,— 
that I saw realized before me the speak- 
ing vanities of the anxious career of 
man! The blood of the reader of sen- 
sibility will thrill as mine thrilled! It 
was feeling without volition, and there- 
fore incapable of analysis ! 

“ On rejoining Mr. Hoare’s man in 
the hall noe, and expressing my grief 
that so interesting a building should be 
suffered to go to decay for want of at- 
tention, he told me that his master in- 
tended to pull it down and unite it to an 
adjoining barn, so as to form of the two 
a riding-house ; and I learn that this de- 
sign has since been executed! The 
Kit-Cat pictures were painted early in 
the eighteenth century, and, about the 
year 1710, were brought to this spot ; 
but the room I have been describing 
was not built till ten or fifteen years 
afterwards. They were forty-two in 
number, and were presented by the 
members to the elder Tonson, who died 
in 1736. He left them to his great 
nephew, also an eminent bookseller, who 
died in 1767. They were then removed 
from this building to the house of his 
brother, at Water-Oakley, near Wind- 
sor; and, on his death, to the house of 
Mr. Baker, of Hertingfordbury, where 
they now remain, and where I lately 
saw them splendidly lodged and in fine 
preservation. It may be proper to ob- 
serve, that the house of Mr. Hoare was 
not the house of Mr. Tonson, and that 
Mr. Tonson’s house stood nearer to the 
Kit-Cat Club-rooms, having a few years 
since been taken down. The situation 
is certainly not a happy one, being ona 
level with the Thames, and the adjacent 
grounds being deeply flooded at high 
tides. It is, however, completely se- 
questered from vulgar approach, and on 
that account was, perhaps, preferred as 
the retreat of a man of business.’ 


SPIRIT OF THE 
Wublic Bournals. 


FASHIONABLE NOVELS. 


Yes, let them write, let cook and scullion 
scrawl— 

Let Colburn or Minerva print them all! 

If lively Betty in bér book transfer 

To Lady Jane, what Thomas sighs to her ; 
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If the old Ear)’s the coachman in disguise, 

And if the Duchess Dolly’s place supplies ; 

If Jolm, ennobled, holds a high debanch, 

And breaks the head of Priscian and the watch, 

What is’t to me? The talc’s a pleasing tale, 

And murdering nature scarce deserves the jail. 

Flourish ye vulgar drivellings of the vain, 

The fill’d with folly, and the void of brain! 

Ye Tales of Tou shine on for countless years, 

Proud of your idiot squires and witless peers! 

Tales of High Life,.in endless beauty bloom 

Mirrors of grandeur in the butler’s roon— 

And ye, in servants’ hall for aye be seen, 

Obscure Blue Stockings, Daveuels, andD’Erbine; 

Yet Sympathy her gentle woes may add, 

Where sorry authors made their readers sad— 

The thoughtful student well may sigh to know 

That mortal dulness ever sank so low— 

The pensive tear may innocently fall 

On scenes where simple Folly rules o’er all— 

Not so, when Ribaldry, ‘neath Fiction's name, 

Shows equal dulness with a deadlier aim— 

Paints not Almack's to bid the kitchen stare, 

Nor fills the pantry with St. James’s air— 

But soars to crime, and strives to gain the art, 

To sap the morals, and corrupt the heart. 

See where Ecarté’s prurient scenes betray 

The madd'ning reign of beauty and of play— 

Seeming to guard against the bait they throw, 

Se-miny to hide what most they mean to show. 

Tempting, like Spartan maids, by half revealing, 

Aud tempting more, perhaps, by half concealiug. 

Where'er we move, some yielding beauty woos, 

Rich in the sensual graces of the stews— 

While warm descriptions every charm define, 

And all the brothel oreathes from every line. 

Nor pass the Roué inthis hst of shame, 

Whose equal faults an equal scorn may claim — 

Where Drury Lane her morals deigns to teach, 

And Covent Garden yields her flow'rs of speech ; 

Where heroes, witty, graceful, gay, polite, 

Act like Count Fathom, and like Egan write ;* 

Describe such scenes as Harriet might disgrace, 

Or calla blush on pimpled Hazlitt’s face! 

Ingeuious authors! who so closely shape 

Your course betwixt seduction and a rape, 

That wondering readers catch the pleasing hope, 

To see your heroes dangling from a rope, 

Think ye the ** morals” ye draw! forth at Jast, 

Shall shield, lke penitence, your actions past; 

Even though your rake, by one unchanging rule, 

Is tamed and married tv a flirt or fool? 

Or, harder fate, if hurder fate you know, 

Dies ere his pen has traced the last huge 0!!! + 

Think ye two ribald volumes are forgiven, 

Provided in the third he talks of heaven? 

As if, dull rogues, our scorn ye coutd assuage, 

For Berkeley's youth by Zacliary’s old age. 

Nature, which all things richteously ordains, 

Gives rascals malice, but denies them brains— 

So to some puppy fill’d with fear and spite, 

She gives the wish—without the power—to bite— 

So to Sir Roger, scarce released from school, 

She gives obsceneness—but proclaims him fool. 
Blackwood's Magazine. 





THE BROKEN HEART. 
From the Diary of a late Physician. 


THERE was a large and gay party as- 
sembled one evening, in the memorable 
month of June, 1815, at a house in the 
remote western suburbs of London.— 
Throngs of handsome and well-dressed 
women—a large retinue of the leading 
men about town—the dazzling light of 

* The comparison here is only to the “‘ slang,” 
not to the vivacity of that ingenious Historio- 
grapher of the Ring. 

+ The Roué concludes with this very appalling 
exclamation. 

t This blockhead has published a novel called 
‘« Sir Thomas Gasteneys, a minor:” of which 
the less that is said the better. 


chandeliers blazing like three suns over- 
head—the charms of music and dancing 
—together with that tone of excitement 
then pervading society at large, owing 
to our successful continental campaigns, 
which maddened England into almost 
daily annunciations of victory : all these 
circumstances, I say, combined to sup- 
ply spirit to every party. In fact, Eng- 
and was almost turned upside down 
with universal féting! Mrs. , the 
lady whose party I have just been men- 
tioning, was in ecstacy at the eclat with 
which the whole was going off, and 
charmed with the buoyant animation 
with which all seemed inclined to con- 
tribute their quota to the evening’s 
amusement. A young lady, of some 
personal attractions, most amiable man- 
ners, and great accomplishments—par- 
ticularly musical—had been repeatedly 
solicited to sit down to the piano, for the 
purpose of favouring the company with 
the favourite Scottish air, The Banks of 
Allan Water. For a long time, how- 
ever, she steadfastly resisted their im- 
portunities, on the plea of low spirits. 
There was evidently an air of deep pen- 
siveness, if not melancholy, about her, 
which ought to have corroborated the 
truth of the plea she urged. She did 
not seem to gather excitement with the 
rest; and rather endured, than shared, 
the gaieties of the evening. Of course, 
the young folks around her of her own 
sex whispered their suspicions that she 
was in love; and, in point of fact, it 
was well known by several present, that 
Miss was engaged to a young officer 
who had earned considerable distinction 
in the Peninsular campaign, and to 
whom she was to be united on his re- 
turn from the continent. It need not 
therefore be wondered at, that a thought 
of the various casualties to which a sol- 
dier’s life is exposed—especially a bold 
and brave young soldier, such as her in- 
tended had proved himself—and the 
possibility, if not probability, that he 
might, alas! never 
“ Return to claim his blusbing bride” 

—but be left behind among the glorious 
throng of the fallen—sufficed to overcast 
her mind with gloomy anxieties and ap- 
prehensions. It was, indeed, owing 
solely to the affectionate importunities 
of her relatives, that she was prevailed 
on to be seen in society at all. Had 
her own inclinations been consulted, she 
would have sought solitude, where she 
might, with weeping and trembling, com- 
mend her hopes to the hands of Him 
“‘who seeth in secret,’? and ‘* whose 
are the issues” of battle. As, how- 
ever, Miss ——’s rich contralto veice, 
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and skilful powers of accompaniment, 
were much talked of, the company would 
listen to no excuses or apologies; so 
the poor girl was absolutely dacted into 
sitting down to the piano, when she ran 
over a few melancholy chords with an 
air of reluctance and displacency. Her 
sympathies were soon excited by the 
fine tones—the tumultuous melody—of 
the keys she touched—and she struck 
into the soft and soothing symphony of 
‘The Banks of Allan Water.”? The 
breathless silence of the bystanders—for 
nearly all the company was thronged 
around—was at length broken by her 
voice, stealing, ‘like faint blue gushing 
streams,’’ on the delighted ears of her 
auditors, as she commenced singing that 
exquisite little ballad, with the most 
touching pathos and simplicity. She 
had just commenced the verse, 
“ For his bride a soldier sought her, 
And a winning tongue had he,” 

when, to the surprise of every body 
around her, she suddenly ceased play- 
ing and singing, without removing her 
hands from the instrument, and gazed 
steadfastly forward with a vacant air, 
while the colour faded from her cheeks, 
and left them pale as the lily. She con- 
tinued thus for some moments, to the 
alarm and astonishment of the company 
—motionless, and apparently uncon- 
scious of any one’s presence. Her 
elder sister, much agitated, stepped to- 
wards her, placed her hand on her 
shoulder, endeavoured gently to rouse 
her, and said hurriedly, “ Anne, Anne! 
what now is the matter?’’ Miss 
made no answer; but a few moments 
after, without moving her eyes, sud- 
denly burst into a piercing shriek !— 
Consternation seized all present. 

 Sister—sister! Dear Anne, are you 
ill?’ again inquired her trembling sis- 
ter, endeavouring to rouse her, but in 
vain. Miss —— did not seem either to 
see or hear her. Her eyes still gazed 
fixedly forward, till they seemed gra- 
dually to expand, as it were, with an 
expression of glassy horror. All pre- 
sent seemed utterly confounded, and 
afraid to interfere with her. Whispers 
were heard, ‘¢ She’s ill—in a fit—run for 
some water. Good God! how strange. 
What a piercing shriek !’’ &c. &c. At 
length Miss ——’s lips moved. She 
began to mutter inaudibly; but by and 
by those immediately near her could 
distinguish the words, ‘“‘ There !—there 
they are—with their lanterns! Oh! 
they are looking out for the de—a—d! 
They turn over the heaps. Ah! now— 
no !—that little hill of slain—see, see ! 
they are turning them over, one by one. 
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There! there he is! Oh, horror ! hor- 
ror! horror! right through the heart !”’ 
and with a long shuddering groan, she 
fell senseless into the arms of her horror- 
struck sister. Of course all were in 
confusion and dismay—not a face pre- 
sent but was blanched with agitation 
and affright on hearing the extraordi- 
nary words she uttered. With true de- 
licacy and propriety of feeling, all those 
whose carriages had happened to have 
already arrived, instantly took their de- 
_— to prevent their presence em- 

arrassing or interfering with the family, 
who were already sufficiently bewilder- 
ed. The room was soon thinned of all, 
except those who were immediately en- 
gaged in rendering their services to the 
young lady ; and a servant was instantly 
dispatched, with a horse, for me. On 
my arrival, I found her in bed (still at 
the house where the party was given, 
which was that of the young lady’s 
sister-in-law). She had fallen into a 
succession of swoons ever since she had 
been carried up from the drawing-room, 
and was perfectly senseless when I en- 
tered the bedchamber where she lay. 
She had not spoken a syllable since ut- 
tering the singular words just related ; 
and her whole frame was cold and rigid 
—in fact, she seemed to have received 
some strange shock, which had altoge- 
ther paralyzed her. By the use, how- 
ever, of strong stimulants, we succeeded 
in at length restoring her to something 
like consciousness, but I think it would 
have been better for her—judging from 
the event—never to have awoke again 
from forgetfulness. She opened her eyes 
under the influence of the searching 
stimulants we applied, and stared va- 
cantly for an instant on those standing 
round her bedsid Her count ) 
of an ashy hue, was damp with clammy 
perspiration, and she lay perfectly mo- 
tionless, except when her frame undu- 
lated with long deep-drawn sighs. 

“Oh! wretched, wretched, wretched 
girl!’’ she murmured at length—“ why 
have I lived till now? Why did you not 
suffer me to expire? He called me to 
join him—I was going—and you will 
not let me—but I must go—yes, yes.”’ 

s Anne—dearest! Why do you talk 
so? Charles is not gone—he will re- 
turn soon—he will indeed’’—sobbed her 
sister. 

‘¢Oh! never, never! You could not 
see what I saw, Jane’’—she shuddered—. 
« Oh, it was frightful! How they tum- 
bled about the heaps of the dead !—how 
they stripped—oh, horror, horror !’’ 

“¢ My dear Miss » you are dream- 
ing—raving—indeed: you are,’’ said I, 
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holding her hand in mine. <‘‘ Come, 
come—you must not give way to such 
gloomy, such nervous fancies—you must 
not, indeed. You are frightening your 
friends to no purpose.’’ 

«¢ What do you mean?’’ she replied, 
looking me suddenly full in the face. 
<T tell you it is true! Ah me, Charles 
is dead—I know it—I saw him! Shot 
right through the heart! They were 
stripping him, when—’’ And heaving 
three or four short convulsive sobs, she 
again swooned. Mrs. ——, the lady of 
the house (the sister-in-law of Miss——, 
as I think I have mentioned), could en- 
dure the distressing scene no longer, 
and was carried out of the room, faint- 
ing, in the arms of her husband. With 
great difficulty, we succeeded in re- 
storing Miss —— once more to con- 
sciousness; but the frequeney and du- 
ration of her relapses began seriously 
toalarm me. The spirit, being brought 
so often to the brink, might at last sud- 
denly flit off into eternity, without any 
one’s being aware of it. I, of course, 
did all that my professional knowledge 
and experience suggested; and, after 
expressing my readiness to remain all 
night in the house, in the event of any 
sudden alteration in Miss —— for the 
worse, I took my departure, promising 
to call very early in the morning. Before 
leaving, Mr. —— had acquainted me with 
all the particulars above related ; and, 
as.I rode home, I could not help feeling 
the liveliest curiosity, mingled with the 
most intense sympathy for the unfor- 
tunate sufferer, to see whether the cor- 
roborating event would stamp the pre- 
sent us one of those extraordinary oc- 
currences, which occasionally ‘“ come 
o’er us like a summer cloud,’’ astonish- 
ing and perplexing every one. 

The next morning, about nine o'clock, 
} was again at Miss ——’s bedside. She 
was nearly in the same state as that in 
which I had left her the preceding even- 
ing, only feebler, and almost continually 
stupified. She seemed, as it were, stunned 
with some severe, but invisible stroke ; 
she said scarcely any thing, but often 
uttered a low, moaning, indistinct sound, 
and whispered at intervals, “ Yes— 
shortly, Charles, shortly—to-morrow.’’ 
There was no rousing her by converza- 
tion: she noticed no one, and would 
answer no questions. I suggested the 
propriety of calling in additional mesical 

; and, in the evening, met two 
eminent brother physicians in consulta- 
tion at her bedaide. We came to the 
conclvsion that she was sinking rapidly, 
and that, unless some miracle intervened 
to restore her energies, she would con- 
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tinue with us but a very little longer. 
After my brother physicians had lett, 
I returned to the sick chamber, and sat 
by Miss ’s bedside for more than 
an hour. My feelings were much agi- 
tated at witnessing her singular and 
affecting situation. There was such a 
sweet and sorrowful expression about 
her pallid features, deepening, occa- 
sionally, into such hopelessness of heart- 
broken anguish, as no one could con- 
template without deep emotion. There 
was, besides, something mysterious and 
awing—something of what in Scotland 
is called second-sight—in the circum- 
stances which had occasioned her illness. 

“‘Gone--gone ! ’’ she murmured, with 
closed eyes, while I was sitting and 

azing in silence on her, ‘ gone--and 
in glory! Ah! I shall see the young 
conqueror—I shall! How he will love 
me! ‘Ah! J recollect,’ she continued, 
after a long interval, “ it was the ‘ Banks 
of Allan Water’ those cruel people made 
me sing—and my heart breaking the 
while! What was the verse I was 
singing when I saw’’—she shuddered— 
“ch !—this— 

‘For his bride a soldier sought her, 
And a winning tongue had he— 
On the banks of Allan Water 
None so gay as she; 


But the summer grief had brought her, 
And the soldier—false was he.’ 





Oh, no, no, never—Charles— my poor 
murdered Charles—never !’’ she groan- 
ed, and spoke no more that night: She 
continued utterly deaf to all that was 
said in the way of sympathy or remon- 
strance ; and, if her lips moved at all, it 
was only to utter, faintly, some such 
words as, “Oh, let me—let me leave in 
peace !”’ During the two next days 
she continued drooping rapidly. The 
only circumstance about her demeanour 
particularly noticed was, that she once 
moved her hands for a moment over the 
counterpane, as though. she were play- 
ing the piano—a sudden flush overspread 
her features—her eyes stared, as though 
she were startled — appearance of 
some phantom or other, and she gasped, 
“ Therv, there !’’—alter which she re- 
lapsed into her former state of stupor. 
How will it be credited, that on the 
fourth morning of Miss ——’s illness, a 
letter was received from Paris by her 
family, with a black seal, and franked by 
the noble colonel of the regiment in 
which Charles had served, com- 
municating the melancholy intelligence, 
that the young captain Rad fallen to- 
wards the clove of the battle of Water- 
loo ; for while in the act of charging at 
the head of his corps, a French eavalry 
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officer shot him with his ae right 
through the heart! The whole family, 
with all their acquaintance, were un- 
utterably shocked at the news—almost 
petrified with amazement at the strange 
corroboration of Miss ——’s prediction. 
How to communicate it to the poor 
sufferer was now a serious question, or 
whether to communicate it at all at pre- 
sent? The family -at last, considering 
that it would be unjustifiable in them 
any longer to withhold the intelligence, 
entrusted the painful duty to me. I 
therefore repaired to her bedside alone, 
in the evening of the day on which the 
letter had been received—that evening 
was the last of her life! I sat down in 
my usual place beside her, and her pulse, 
countenance, breathing, cold extremi- 
ties—together with the fact, that she 
had taken no nourishment whatever since 
she had been laid on her bed— convinced 
me that the poor girl’s sufferings were 
soon to terminate. I was at a loss for 
a length of time how to break the op- 
ressive silence. Observing, however, 
er fading eyes fixed on me, I deter- 
mined, as it were accidentally, to attract 
them to the fatal letter, which I then 
held in my hand. After awhile she 
observed it; her eye suddenly settled 
on the ample coroneted seal, and the 
sight operated something like an elec- 
tric shock. She seemed struggling to 
speak, but in vain. I now wished. to 
Iboarvn I had never agreed to undertake 
the duty which had been imposed upon 
me. I opened the letter, and looking 
steadfastly at her, said, in as soothing 
tones as my agitation could command, 
*¢ My dear girl—now, don’t be alarmed, 
or I shall not tell you what I am going 
to tell you.’’ She trembled, and her 
ibilities d saddenly restored ; 
for her eyes assumed an expression of 
alarmed intelligence, and her lips moved 
about like those of a person who feels 
them parched with agitation, and encea- 
vours to moisten them. ‘This letter 
has been received to-day from Paris,” I 
continued ; “ it is from Col. Lord ——, 
and brings word that— that—that”’ I felt 
suddenly choked, and could not bring 
out the words. “ That my Charles is 
dead !—1 know it. Did I not tell you 
#0??? said Miss ——, interrupting me, 
with as clear and distinct a tone of voice 
as she ever had in her life. I felt con- 
founded. Had the unexpected opera- 
tion of the news I brought been able to 
dissolve the spell which hal withered 
her mental energies, and afford promise 
of her restoration to health ? 
Has the reader ever watched a candle 
which is Mekering and expiring in its 





socket, suddenly shoot up into an in- 
stantaneous brilliance, and then be ut- 
terly extinguished? I soon saw it was 
thus with poor Miss ——. All the ex- 
piring energies of her soul were sud- 
denly collected to receive this corrobo- 
ration of her vision—if such it may be 
called—at:d then she would, 

“« Like a lily drooping, 

Bow her head, and die.” 

Toreturn: She begged me, in a fal- 
tering voice, to read her all the letter. 
She listened with closed eyes, and made 
no remark when I had concluded. After 
a long pause, I exclaimed, “God be 

raised, my dear Miss ——, that you 
ave been able to receive this dreadful 
news so firmly ! ”’ 

* Doctor, tell me, have you no medi- 
cine that could make me weep? Oh! 
give it, give it me; it would relieve me, 
for I feel a mountain on my breast—it is 
pressing me,’’ replied she feebly, utter- 
ing the words at long intervals. Pressing 
her hand in mine, I begged her to be 
calm, and the oppression would soon 
disappear, 

““Qh—oh—oh—that I could weep, 
doctor !’? She whispered something 
else, but inaudibly. I put my ear close 
to her mouth, and distinguished scme- 
thing like the words, “ I am—I am—call 
her—hush—”’ accompanied with a faint, 
fluttering, gurgling sound. Alas! I too 
well understood it! With much trepi- 
dation, I ordered the nurse to summon 
the family into the room instantly. Her 
sister Jane was the first that entered, her 
eyes swollen with weeping, and seem- 
ingly half suffocated with the effort to 
conceal her emotions. 

“Oh, my darling, precious, precious 
sister Anne!’’—she sobbed, and knelt 
down by the bedside, flinging her arms 
round her sister’s neck, kissing the gen- 
tle sufferer’s cheeks and mouth. 

« Anne !—love !— darling !--Don’t 
you know me?”’ she groaned, kissing 
her forehead repeatedly. Could I help 
weeping ? All who had entered were 
standing around the bed, sobbing, and 
in teurs. I kept my fingers at the wrist 
of the dying sufferer, but could not feel 
whether or not the pulse beat, which, 
however, I attributed to my own agita- 


tion. 
‘ Speak—speak—my darling Anne ! 
k to me; I am your r sister 
i !”’ sobbed the agonized girl, con- 


tinuing fondly kissing her sister’s cold 
lips and forehead, She suddenly started, 
exclaimed, “Oh, God! she's dead!"' 
and sunk instantly censelers on the floor, 

Alu, alas! it was too true ¢ -- my 
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If the old Earl’s the coachman in disguise, 

And if the Duchess Dolly’s place supplies ; 

If Jom, ennobled, holds a high debauch, 

And breaks the head of Priscian and the watch, 

What is’t to me? The tale’s a pleasing tale, 

And murdering nature scarce deserves the jail. 

Flourish ye vulgar drivellings of the vain, 

The fill’d with folly, and the void of brain ! 

Ye Tales of Tou shine, on for countless years, 

Proud of your idiot squires and witless peers! 

Tales of High Life, in endless beauty bloom 

Mirrors of grandeur in the butler’s roon— 

And ye, in servants’ hall for aye be seen, 

Obscure Blue Stockings, Daveuels, andD’Erbine; 

Yet Sympathy her gentle woes may add, 

Where sorry authors made their readers sad— 

The thoughtful student well may sigh to know 

That mortal dulness ever sank so low— 

The pensive tear may innocently fall 

On scenes where simple Folly rules o’er all— 

Not so, when Ribaldry, ‘neath Fiction’s name, 

Shows equal dulness with a deadlier ain— 

Paints not Almack’s to bid the kitchen stare, 

Nor fills the pantry with St. James’s air— 

But soars to crime, and strives to gain the art, 

To sap the morals, and corrupt the heart. 

See where Ecarté’s prurient scenes betray 

The madd’ning reign of beauty and of play— 

Seeming to guard against the bait they throw, 

Se-miny to hide what most they mean to show. 

Tempting, like Spartan maids, by balf revealing, 

Aud tempting more, perhaps, by half concealiug. 

Where'er we move, some yielding beauty woos, 

Rich in the sensual graces of the stews— 

While warm descriptions every charm define, 

And all the brothel vreathes from every line. 

Nor pass the Roué iu this hist of shame, 

Whose equal faults an equal scorn may claim — 

Where Drury Lane her morals deigns to teach, 

And Covent Garden yields her flow’rs of speech ; 

Where heroes, witty, graceful, gay, polite, 

Act like Count Fathom, and like Egan write ;* 

Describe such scenes as Harriet might disgrace, 

Or call a blush on pimpled Haziitt’s face! 

Ingenious authors! who so closely shape 

Your course betwixt seduction and a rape, 

That wondering readers catch the pleasing hope, 

To see your heroes dangling from a rope, 

Think ye the *‘ morals’’ ye draw! forth at Jast, 

Shall shield, like penitence, your actions past; 

Even though your rake, by one unchanging rule, 

Is tamed and married to a flirt or fool? 

Or, harder fate, if harder fate you know, 

Dies ere his pen has traced the last huge 0!!! ¢ 

Think ye two ribald volumes are forgiven, 

Provided in the third he talks of heaven? 

As if, dull rogues, our scorn ye could assuage, 

For Berkeley's youth by Zacliary’s old age. 

Nature, which all things riehteously ordains, 

Gives rascals malice, but denies them brains— 

So to some puppy fill’d with fear and spite, 

She gives the wish—without the power—1o bite— 

So to Sir Roger, scarce released from school,{ 

She gives obsceneness—but proclaims him fool. 
Blackwood's Magazine. 


THE BROKEN HEART. 

From the Diary of a late Physician. 
THERE was a large and gay party as- 
sembled one evening, in the memorable 
month of June, 1815, at a house in the 
remote western suburbs of London.— 
Throngs of handsome and well-dressed 
women—a large retinue of the leading 
men about town—the dazzling light of 

* The comparison here is only to the “ slang,” 
not to the vivacity of that ingenious Historio- 
grapher of the Ring. 

¢ The Roué concludes with this very appalling 
exclamation. 

t This blockhead has published a novel called 


«¢ Sir Thomas Gasteneys,.a minor:” of which 
the less that is said the better. 
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chandeliers blazing like three suns over- 
head—the charms of music and dancing 
—together with that tone of excitement 
then pervading society at large, owing 
to our successful continental campaigns, 
which maddened England into almost 
daily annunciations of victory : all these 
circumstances, I say, combined to sup- 
ply spirit to every party. In fact, Eng- 
and was almost turned upside down 
with universal féting! Mrs. ——, the 
lady whose party I have just been men- 
tioning, was in ecstacy at the eclat with 
which the whole was going off, and 
charmed with the buoyant animation 
with which all seemed inclined to con- 
tribute their quota to the evening’s 
amusement. A young lady, of some 
personal attractions, most amiable man- 
ners, and great accomplishments—par- 
ticularly musical—had been repeatedly 
solicited to sit down to the piano, for the 
purpose of favouring the company with 
the favourite Scottish air, The Banks of 
Allan Water. For a long time, how- 
ever, she steadfastly resisted their im- 
portunities, on the plea of low spirits. 
There was evidently an air of deep pen- 
siveness, if not melancholy, about her, 
which ought to have corroborated the 
truth of the plea she urged. She did 
not seem to gather excitement with the 
rest; and rather endured, than shared, 
the gaieties of the evening. Of course, 
the young folks around her of her own 
sex whispered their suspicions that she 
was in love; and, in point of fact, it 
was well known by several present, that 
Miss was engaged to a young officer 
who had earned considerable distinction 
in the Peninsular campaign, and to 
whom she was to be united on his re- 
turn from the continent. It need not 
therefore be wondered at, that a thought 
of the various casualties to which a sol- 
dier’s life is exposed—especially a bold 
and brave young soldier, such as her in- 
tended had proved himself—and the 
possibility, if not probability, that he 
might, alas! never 
“ Return to claim his blushing bride” 

—but be left behind among the glorious 
throng of the fallen—sufficed to overcast 
her mind with gloomy anxieties and ap- 
prehensions. It was, indeed, owing 
solely to the affectionate importunities 
of her relatives, that she was prevailed 
on to be seen in society at all. Had 
her own inclinations been consulted, she 
would have sought solitude, where she 
might, with weeping and trembling, com- 
mend her hopes to the hands of Him 
‘‘who seeth in secret,’? and ‘ whose 
are the issues”? of battle. As, how- 
ever, Miss ——’s rich contralto veice, 
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and skilful powers of accompaniment, 
were much talked of, the company would 
listen to no excuses or apologies ; so 
the poor girl was canihale batted into 
sitting down to the piano, when she ran 
over a few melancholy chords with an 
air of reluctance and displacency. Her 
sympathies were soon excited by the 
fine tones—the tumultuous melody—of 
the keys she touched—and she struck 
into the soft and soothing symphony of 
“‘The Banks of Allan Water.” The 
breathless silence of the bystanders—for 
nearly all the company was thronged 
around—was at length broken by her 
voice, stealing, ‘like faint blue gushing 
streums,’’ on the delighted ears of her 
auditors, as she commenced singing that 
exquisite little ballad, with the most 
touching pathos and simplicity. She 
had just commenced the verse, 
“ For bis bride a soldier sought her, 
And a wiuning tongue had he,” 

when, to the surprise of every body 
around her, she suddenly ceased play- 
ing and singing, without removing her 
hands from the instrument, and gazed 
steadfastly forward with a vacant air, 
while the colour faded from her cheeks, 
and left them pale as the lily. She con- 
tinued thus for some moments, to the 
alarm and astonishment of the company 
—motionless, and apparently uncon- 
scious of any one’s presence. Her 
elder sister, much agitated, stepped to- 
wards her, placed her hand on her 
shoulder, endeavoured gently to rouse 
her, and said hurriedly, “ Anne, Anne! 
what now is the matter?’’ Miss 
made no answer; but a few moments 
after, without moving her eyes, sud- 
denly burst into a piercing shriek !— 
Consternation seized all present. 

“‘ Sister—sister! Dear Anne, are you 
ill?’’ again inquired her trembling sis- 
ter, endeavouring to rouse her, but in 
vain. Miss did not seem either to 
see or hear her. Her eyes still gazed 
fixedly forward, till they seemed gra- 
dually to expand, as it were, with an 
expression of glassy horror. All pre- 
sent seemed utterly confounded, and 
afraid to interfere with her. Whispers 
were heard, ‘* She’s ill—in a fit—run for 
some water. Good God! how strange. 
What a piercing shriek!” &c. &c. At 
length Miss ——’s lips moved. She 
began to mutter inaudibly; but by and 
by those immediately near her could 
distinguish the words, ‘“‘ There !—there 
they are—with their lanterns! Oh! 
they are looking out for the de—a—d! 
They turn over the heaps. Ah! now— 
no !—that little hill of slain—see, see ! 
they are turning them over, one by one. 
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There! there he is! Oh, horror ! hor- 
ror! horror! right through the heart !”” 
and with a long shuddering groan, she 
fell senseless into the arms of her horror- 
struck sister. Of course all were in 
confusion and dismay—not a face pre- 
sent but was blanched with agitation 
and affright on hearing the extraordi- 
nary words she uttered. With true de- 
licacy and propriety of feeling, all those 
whose carriages had happened to have 
already arrived, instantly took their de- 
rture, to prevent their presence em- 
arrassing or interfering with the family, 
who were already sufficiently bewilder- 
ed. The room was soon thinned of all, 
except those who were immediately en- 
gaged in rendering their services to the 
young lady ; and a servant was instantly 
dispatched, with a horse, for me. On 
my arrival, I found her in bed (still at 
the honse where the party was given, 
which was that of the young lady’s 
sister-in-law). She had fallen into a 
succession of swoons ever since she had 
been carried up from the drawing-room, 
and was perfectly senseless when I en- 
tered the bedchamber where she lay. 
She had not spoken a syllable since ut- 
tering the singular words just related ; 
and her whole frame was cold and rigid 
—in fact, she seemed to have received 
some strange shock, which had altoge- 
ther paralyzed her. By the use, how- 
ever, of strong stimulants, we succeeded 
in at length restoring her to something 
like consciousness, but I think it would 
have been better for her—judging from 
the event— never to have awoke again 
from forgetfulness. She opened her eyes 
under the influence of the searching 
stimulants we applied, and stared va- 
cantly for an instant on those standing 
round her bedside. Her countenance, 
of an ashy hue, was damp with clammy 
perspiration, and she lay perfectly mo- 
tionless, except when her frame undu- 
lated with long deep-drawn sighs. 

“Oh! wretched, wretched, wretched 
girl!’’ she murmured at length—“ why 
have I lived till now? Why did you not 
suffer me to expire? He called me to 
join him—I was going—and you will 
not let me—but I must go—yes, yes.”’ 

“ Anne—dearest! Why do you talk 
so? Charles is not gone—he will re- 
turn soon—-he will indeed’’—sobbed her 
sister. 

‘¢Oh! never, never! You could not 
see what I saw, Jane’’—she shuddered—. 
« Oh, it was frightful! How they tum- 
bled about the heaps of the dead !—how 
they stripped—oh, horror, horror !’’ 

“‘ My dear Miss » you are dream- 
ing—raving—indeed: you are,’’ said I, 
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holding her hand in mine. ‘ Come, 
come—you must not give way to such 
gloomy, such nervous fancies—you must 
not, indeed. You are frightening your 
friends to no purpose.”’ 

«‘ What do you mean?”’ she replied, 
looking me suddenly full in the face. 
“T tell you it is true! Ah me, Charles 
is dead—I know it—I saw him! Shot 
vight through the heart! They were 
stripping him, when—”’ And heaving 
three or four short convulsive sobs, she 
again swooned. Mrs. ——, the lady of 
the house (the sister-in-law of Miss——, 
as I think I have mentioned), could en- 
dure the distressing scene no longer, 
and was carried out of the room, faint- 
ing, in the arms of her husband. With 
great difficulty, we succeeded in re- 
storing Miss —— once more to con- 
sciousness ; but the frequeney and du- 
ration of her relapses began seriously 
toalarm me. The spirit, being brought 
so often to the brink, might at last sud- 
denly flit off into eternity, without any 
one’s. being aware of it. I. of course, 
did all that my professional knowledge 
and experience suggested; and, after 
expressing my readiness to remain all 
night in the house, in the event of any 
sudden alteration in Miss —— for the 
worse, I took my departure, promising 
to call very early in the morning. Before 
leaving, Mr. —— had acquainted me with 
all the particulars above related ; and, 
as.I rode home, I could not help feeling 
the liveliest curiosity, mingled with the 
most intense sympathy for the unfor- 
tunate sufferer, to see whether the cor- 
roborating: event would stamp the pre- 
sent us one of those extraordinary oc- 
currences, which occasionally ‘come 
o’er us like a summer cloud,’ astonish- 
ing and perplexing every one. 

The next morning, about nine o’clock, 
I was again at Miss ’s bedside. She 
was nearly in the same state as that in 
which I had left her the preceding even- 
ing, only feebler, and almost continually 
stupified. She seemed, as it were, stunned 
with some severe, but invisible stroke ; 
she said scarcely any thing, but often 
uttered a low, moaning, indistinct sound, 
and whispered at intervals, “ Yes— 
shortly, Charles, shortly—to-morrow.”’ 
There was no rousing her by conversa- 
tion: she noticed no one, and would 
answer no questions. I suggested the 
propriety of calling in additional medical 
assistance ; and, in the evening, met two 
eminent brother physicians in consulta- 
tion at her bedside. We came to the 
conclusion that she was sinking rapidly, 
and that, unless some miracle intervened 
to restore her energies, she would con- 
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tinue with us but a very little longer. 
After my brother physicians had left, 
I returned to the sick chamber, and sat 
by Miss —~—’s bedside for more than 
an hour. My feelings were much agi- 
tated at witnessing her singular and 
affecting situation. There was such a 
sweet and sorrowful expression about 
her pallid features, deepening, occa- 
sionally, into such hopelessness of heart- 
broken anguish, as no one could con- 
template without deep emotion. There 
was, besides, something mysterious and 
awing—something of what in Scotland 
is called second-sight—in the circum- 
stances which had occasioned her illness. 

“ Gone--gone ! ”’ she murmured, with 
closed eyes, while I was sitting and 

azing in silence on her, ‘‘ gone--and 

in glory! Ah! I shall see the young 
conqueror—I shall! How he will love 
me! ‘Ah! J recollect,’’ she continued, 
after a long interval, “ it was the ‘ Banks 
of Allan Water’ thoge cruel people made 
me sing—and my heart breaking the 
while! What was the verse I was 
singing when I saw’?—she shuddered— 
“ch !—this— 

‘ For his bride a soldier sought her, 

And a winning tongue had he— 
On the banks of Allan Water 
None so gay as she; 


But the summer grief had brought her, 
And the soldier—false was he.’ 


Oh, no, no, never—Charles— my poor 
murdered Charles—never !’? she groan- 
ed, and spoke no more that night: She 
continued utterly deaf to all that was 
said in the way of sympathy or remon- 
strance ; and, if her lips moved at all, it 
was only to utter, faintly, some such 
words as, “Oh, let me—let me leave in 
peace !?’ During the two next days 
she continued drooping rapidly. The 
only circumstance about her demeanour 
particularly noticed was, that she once 
moved her hands for a moment over the 
counterpane, as though. she were play- 
ing the piano—a sudden flush overspread 
her features—her eyes stared, as though 
she were startled by the appearance of 
some phantom or other, and she gasped, 
“ There, there ! ’’—after which she re- 
lapsed into her former state of stupor. 
How will it be credited, that on the 
fourth morning of Miss ——’s illness, a 
letter was received from Paris by her 
family, with a black seal, and franked by 
the noble colonel of the regiment in 
which Charles —— had served, com- 
ting the melancholy intelligence, 
that the young captain had fallen to- 
wards the close of the battle of Water- 
loo; for while in the act of charging at 
the head of his corps, a French cavalry 
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officer shot him with his pistol right 
through the heart! The whole family, 
with all their acquaintance, were un- 
utterably shocked at the news—almost 
petrified with amazement at the strange 
corroboration of Miss ——’s prediction. 
How to communicate it to the poor 
sufferer was now a serious question, or 
whether to communicate it at all at pre- 
sent? The family ‘at last, considering 
that it would be unjustifiable in them 
any longer to withhold the intelligence, 
entrusted the painful duty to me. 
therefore repaired to her bedside alone, 
in the evening of the day on which the 
letter had been received—that evening 
was the last of her life! I sat down in 
my usual place beside her, and her pulse, 
countenance, breathing, cold extremi- 
ties—together with the fact, that she 
had taken no nourishment whatever since 
she had been laid on her bed— convinced 
me that the poor girl’s sufferings were 
soon to terminate. I was at a loss for 
a length of time how to break the op- 
ressive silence. Observing, however, 
er fading eyes fixed on me, I deter- 
mined, as it were accidentally, to attract 
them to the fatal letter, which I then 
held in my hand. After awhile she 
observed it; her eye suddenly settled 
on the ample coroneted seal, and the 
sight operated something like an elec- 
tric shock. She seemed struggling to 
speak, but in vain. I now wished. to 
Heaven I had never agreed to undertake 
the duty which had been imposed upon 
me. I opened the letter, and looking 
steadfastly at her, said, in as soothing 
tones as my agitation could command, 
*¢ My dear girl—now, don’t be alarmed; 
or I shall not tell you what I am going 
to tell you.’? She trembled, and her 
sensibilities seemed suddenly restored ; 
for her eyes assumed an_ expression of 
alarmed intelligence, and her lips moved 
about like those of a person who feels 
them parched with agitation, and endea- 
vours to moisten them. ‘This letter 
has been received to-day from Paris,” I 
continued ;. “ it is from Col. Lord ——, 
and brings word that— that—that’’ I felt 
suddenly choked, and could not bring 
out the words. ‘That my Charles is 
dead !—I know it. Did I not tell you 
so?’ said Miss ——, interrupting me, 
with as clear and distinct a tone of voice 
as she ever had inher life. I felt con- 
founded. Had the unexpected opera- 
tion of the news I brought been able to 
dissolve the spell which had withered 
her mental energies, and afford promise 
of her restoration to health ? 
Has the reader ever watched a candle 
which is flickering and expiring in its 


socket, suddenly shoot up into an in- 
stantaneous brilliance, and then be ut- 
terly extinguished ? I soon saw it was 
thus with poor Miss . All the ex- 
piring energies of her soul were sud- 
denly collected to receive this corrobo- 
ration of her vision—if such it may be 
called—ard then she would, 

“« Like a lily drooping, 

Bow her head, and die.” 

Toreturn: She begged me, in a ful- 
tering voice, to read her all the letter. 
She listened with closed eyes, and made 
no remark when I had concluded. After 
a long pause, I exclaimed, “God be 

raised, my dear Miss » that you 
ave been able to receive this dreadful 
news so firmly !’’ 

* Doctor, tell me, have you no medi- 
cine that could make me weep? Qh! 
give it, give it me; it would relieve me, 
for I feel a mountain on my breast—it is 
pressing me,”’ replied she feebly, utter- 
ing the words at long intervals. Pressing 
her hand in mine, I begged her to be 
calm, and the oppression would soon 
disappear, 

“ Qh—-oh—oh—that I could weep, 
doctor !’? She whispered something 
else, but inaudibly. I put my ear close 
to her mouth, and distinguished scme- 
thing like the words, “ I am—I am—call 
her—hush—”’ accompanied with a faint, 
fluttering, gurgling sound. Alas! I too 
well understood it! With much trepi- 
dation, I ordered the nurse to summon 
the family into the room instantly. Her 
sister Jane was the first that entered, her 
eyes swollen with. weeping, and seem- 
ingly half suffocated with the effort to 
conceal her emotions. 

“Oh, my darling, precious, precious 
sister Anne!’’—she sobbed, and knelt 
down by the bedside, flinging her arms 
round her sister’s neck, kissing the gen- 
tle sufferer’s cheeks and mouth. 

«* Anne !—love !— darling !--Don’t 
you know me?” she groaned, kissing 
her forehead repeatedly. Could I help 
weeping ? All who had entered were 
standing around the bed, sobbing, and 
in tears. I kept my fingers at the wrist 
of the dying sufferer, but could not feel 
whether or not the pulse beat, which, 
however, I attributed to my own agita- 
tion. 

«*Speak—speak—my darling Anne ! 

eak to me; I am your poor sister 
Jane!’ sobbed the agonized girl, con- 
tinuing fondly kissing her sister’s cold 
lips and forehead. She suddenly started, 
exclaimed, ‘Oh, God! she’s dead!’”’ 
and sunk instantly senseless on the floor. 

Alas, alas! it was too true 4— my 




























































sweet and broken-hearted patient was 
no more !—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


She Helector ; 
AND 
LITERARY NOTICES OF 
NEW JVORKS. 


PAUL CLIFFORD 


Is an exception to the fashionable lum- 
ber which we have from first to last 
treated with as much respect as it de- 
served. Our manifesto is probably about 
as powerful as “a pennyworth of spirit 
in a glass of water,’’ und we are glad to 
see so powerful a hand as Christopher 
North’s resolved not to spare the rod on 
these canker-worms of literature. 

Paul Clifford appears to have reached 
a second edition; and one of the au- 
thor’s “ additions’ is the following piece 
of grave humour. We need not point its 
moral, for the reader’s perception must 
be blunt indeed to require such aid. He 
must remember. ‘‘_Gentleman George.’’ 
The style reminds one of the funeral 
tributes of the ancients; but probably 
Mr. Bulwer has drawn its burlesque 
from our own times :— 

“ For thee, Gentleman George, for 
thee, what conclusive valediction re- 
mains? Alas! since we began the 
strange and mumming scene wherein 
first thou wert introduced, the grim foe 
hath knocked thrice at thy gates; and 
now, as we write, thou art departed 
thence—thou art no more! a new lord 
presides in thine easy chair, a new voice 
rings from thy merry board—thou art 
forgotten ! thou art already, like these 
pages, a tale that is told to a memory 
that retaineth not! Where are thy quips 
and cranks? where thy stately coxcom- 
bries and thy regal gauds ? Thine house, 
and thy pagoda, thy Gothic chimney, 
and thy Chinese sign-post ;—these yet 
ask the concluding hand; ¢hy hand is 
cold, their completion, and the enjoy- 
ment the completion yields, are for an- 
other! Thou sowest, and thy follower 
reaps; thou buildest, thy successor 
holds ; thou plantest, and thine heir sits 
beneath the shadow of thy trees : 

* Neque harum, quas colis, arborum, 

Te, preter invisas cupressos, 

Ulla brevem dominum sequetur !’ 
At this moment thy life— for thou wert 
a great man to thine order, and they 
have added thy biography to that of 
Abershaw and Shepherd — thy life is 
before us ! What a homily in its events ! 
Gaily didst thou laugh into thy youth, 
and run through the courses of thy man- 
hood. .Wit sat at thy table, and Genius 
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was thy comrade ; Beauty was thy hand- 
maid, and Frivolity played around thee ; 
—a buffoon that thou didst ridicule, and 
ridiculing enjoy! Who among us can 
look back to thy brilliant era, and not 
sigh to think that the wonderful men 
who surrounded thee, and amidst whom 
thou wert a centre and a nucleus, are 
for him but the things of history, and 
the phantoms of a bodiless tradition ? 
Those brilliant suppers, glittering with 
beauty, the memory of which makes 
one spot (yet herited by Bachelor Bill) 
a haunted and a fairy ground; all who 
gathered to that Armida’s circle, the 
Grammonts, and the Beauvilliers, and 
the Rochefoucaults of England and the 
road—who does not feel that to have 
seen these, though but as Gil Blas saw 
the festivities of his actors, from the 
sideboard and behind the chair, would 
have been a triumph for the earthlier 
feelings of his old age to recall ? What, 
then, must it have been to have seen 
them as thou didst see—(thou, the de- 
ceased, and the forgotten !)—seen them 
from the height of thy youth, and power, 
and rank (for early wert thou keeper to 
a public,) and reckless spirits, and lusty 
capacities of joy! What pleasures, where 
sense lavished its uncounted varieties ! 
What revelling, where wine was the least 
excitement ! 
‘ Inde alitur nudus placida sub matre Cupido, 
Inde voluptates, inde alimenta Dei.’ 
Let the scene shift—how stirring is the 
change ! Triumph, and glitter, and con- 
quest! For thy public was a public of 
renown—thither came the warriors of 
the ring—the heroes of the cross, and 
thou, their patron, wert elevated on their 
fame—principes pro victoria pugnant, 
comites pro principe. What visions 
sweep across us! What glories didst 
thou witness! Over what conquests 
didst thou preside! The mightiest 
epoch—the most wonderful events which 
the world, ¢hy world, ever knew—of 
these was it not, indeed, and dazzlingly 
thine, 
‘To share the triumph, and partake the gale?” 


Let the scene shift—manhood is touched 
by age; but lust is ‘heeled’ by luxury, 
and pomp is the heir of pleasure ; gew- 
gaws and gaud, instead of glory, sur- 


round, rejoice, and flatter thee to the — 


last. There rise thy buildings—there 
lie secret, but gorgeous, the tabernacles 
of thine ease; and the earnings of thy 
friends, and the riches of the people 
whom they plunder, are waters to thine 
imperial whirlpool. Thou art lapped 
in ease as is a silkworm ; and profusion 
flows from thy high and unseen asylum, 
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as the rain poureth from a cloud. Much 
didst thou do to beautify chimney-tops 
—much to adorn the snuggeries where 
thou didst dwell;—thieving with thee 
took a substantial shape, and the robbe- 
ties of the public passed into a metemp- 
sychosis of mortar, and—became public- 
houses. So there and thus, building 
and planning, didst thou spin out thy 
latter yarn, till death came upon thee ; 
and when we looked around, lo! thy 
brother was on thy hearth. And thy 
parasites, and thy comrades, and thine 
ancient pals, and thy portly blowens, 
they made a murmur, and they packed 
up their goods—but they turned ere they 
departed, and they would have wor- 
shipped thy brother as they worshipped 
thee—but he would not! And thy sign- 
post is gone, and mouldered already ; 
and to the ‘ Jolly Angler’ has succeeded 
the ‘Jolly Tar!’ And thy picture is 
disappearing fast from the print-shops, 
and thy name from the mouths of men ! 
And thy brother, whom no one praised 
while thou livedst, is on a steeple of 
panegyric, built above the churchyard 
that contains thy grave. Oh! shifting 
and volatile hearts of men! Who would 
be keeper of a public? Who dispense 
the wine and the juices that gladden, 
when, the moment the pulse of the hand 
ceases, the wine and the juices are for- 
gotten? To history—for thy name will 
be preserved in that record, which, whe- 
ther it be the Calendar of Newgate or 
of nations, telleth us alike how men 
suffer, and sin, and perish—to history 
we leave the sum and balance of thy 
merits and thy faults. The sins that 
were thine, were those of the man to 
whom pleasure is all in all: thou wert, 
from root to branch, sap and in heart, 
what moralists term the libertine ; — 
hence, the light wooing, the quick de- 
sertion, the broken faith, the organized 
perfidy, that manifested thy bearing to 
those gentler creatures that called thee— 
Gentleman George. Never, to one soli- 
tary woman, until the last dull flame of 
thy dotage, didst thou so behave as to 
give no foundation to complaint, and no 
voice to wrong. But who shall say— 
Be honest to one, but laugh at perfidy 
to another? Who shall wholly confine 
treachery to one sex, if to that sex he 
hold treachery no offence ? So in thee, 
as in all thy tribe, there was a laxness of 
principle, an insincerity of faith, even 
unto men :—thy friends, when occasion 
suited, thou couldst forsake; and thy 
luxuries were dearer to thee than jus- 
tice to those who supplied them. Men 
who love and live for pleasure as thou, 
are usually good-natured, for their de- 


votion to pleasure arises from the strength 
of their constitution, and the strength of 
their constitution preserves them from 
the irritations of weaker nerves ; so wert 
thou good-natured, and often generous, 
and olten with thy generosity didst thou 
unite a delicacy that showed thou hadst 
an original and a tender sympathy with 
men.’ But as those who pursue plea- 
sure are above all others impatient of 
interruption, so to such as interfered 
with thy main pursuit, thou didst testify 
a deep, a lasting, and a revengeful anger. 
Hence the early gallants who rivalled 
thee in thy loves, know that to thy last 
day thou didst never forgive— hence thy 
bitter and unrelenting hatred of thy un- 
fortunate, though not unoffending wife ; 
hence thy rash and arbitrary indignation 
when the mob took the part of that for- 
saken landlady, and insulted thee !— 
hence the six unjust bills thou didst 
order to be made out, when thy tax-cart 
was hit by a stone. But let not these 
vices of temperament be too severely 
judged ! thou wert in such respects no 
worse, perhaps, than the members of 
what may be termed the robbers’ aristo- 
cracy! ‘Thy tastes, thy qualities, thy 
principles, thy errors, were rather those 
of a man frequenting a public, than 
ruling it. Thou wert the H—d of 
ale-houses! thy talents, such as they 
were—and they were the talents of a 
man of the world—misled thee, rather 
than guided; for they gave thy mind 
that demi-philosophy, that indifference 
to exalted motives, which is generally 
found in a clever rake, and which we 
grieve to say characterized the whig- 
rufflers of thy period. Thy education 
was wretched ; thou hadst a smattering 
of Horace, but thou couldst not write 
English, and thy letters betray that 
thou wert wofully ignorant of logic. 
The fineness of thy taste has been ex- 
aggerated ; thou wert unacquainted with 
the nobleness of simplicity ; the idea of 
a whole was grotesque and over-loaded ; 
and thy fancy in details was gaudy and 
meretricious. But thou hadst thy hand 
constantly in the public purse, and thou 
hadst plans and advisers for ever before 
thee: more than all, thou didst find the 
houses in that neighbourhood wherein 
thou didst build, so preternaturally hi- 
deous, that thou didst require but little 
science to be less frightful in thy crea- 
tions. If thou didst not improve thy 
native village and thy various homes 
with a solid, a lofty, and a noble taste, 
thou didst nevertheless very’ singularly 
improve. And thy posterity, in avoid- 
ing the faults of thy masonry, will be 
grateful for the effects of thy ambition. 
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The same demi- philosophy which in- 
fluenced thee in private life, exercised a 
far benigner and happier power over 
thee in public. Thou wert not idly 
vexatious in vestries, nor ordinarily ty- 
rannic in thy parish ; if thou wert ever 
arbitrary, it was only when thy pleasure 
was checked, or thy vanity wounded. 
At other times thou didst leave events 
to their legitimate course, so that in thy 
latter years thou wert justly popular in 
thy parish ; and in thy grave, thy great 
good fortune will outshine thy few bad 
qualities, and men will say of thee, with 
a kindly, nor an unerring judgment— In 
pone life he was not worse than the 

ufflers who came to his bar ; in public 
life he was better than those who kept 
a public before him.’ Hark! those 
huzzas! what is the burthen of that 
chorus? Oh, grateful and never time- 
serving Britons, have ye modified already 
for another the song ye made so solely 
in honour of Gentleman George? and 
must we, lest we lose the custom of the 
public, and the good things of the tap- 
room, must we roar with throats yet 
hoarse with our fervour for the old 
words, our ardour for the new ? 


‘Here's to Mariner Bill, God bless him! 
God bless him ! 
God bless him ! 

Here’s to Mariner Bill, God bless him!’ ” 


THE GUILTY PHANTOM. 
By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 


Icanwnot forbear giving you an instance 
of a guilt-formed phantom, which made 
considerable noise about twenty years 
ago or more. I am, I think, tolerably 
correct in the details, though I have lost 
the account of the trial. Jarvis Matcham 
—such, if I am not mistaken, was the 
name of my hero—was pay-sergeant in 
aregiment, where he was so highly es- 
teemed as a steady and accurate man, 
that he was permitted opportunity to 
embezzle a considerable part of the 
money lodged in his hands for pay of 
soldiers, bounty of recruits, then a large 
sum, and other charges which fell within 
his duty. He was summoned to join his 
regiment from a town where he had been 
on the recruiting service, and this per- 
haps under some shade of suspicion. 
Matcham perceived discovery was at 
hand, and would have deserted, had it 
not been for the presence of a little 
drummer lad, who was the only one of 
his party appointed to attend him. In 
the desperation of his crime, he resolved 
to murder the poor boy, and avail him- 
self of some balance of money to make 
his escape. He meditated this wicked- 
ness the more readily, that the drum- 
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mer, he thought, had been put as a spy 
on him. He perpetrated his crime, 
and, changing his dress after the deed 
was done, made a long walk across the 
country to an inn on the Portsmouth 
road, where he halted, and went to bed, 
desiring to be called when the first 
Portsmouth coach came. The waiter 
summoned him accordingly; but long 
after remembered, that when he shook 
the guest by the shoulder, his first 
words as he awoke were, “ My God! I 
did not kill him.’’ 

Matcham went to the seaport by the 
coach, and instantly entered as an able- 
bodied lendsman or marine, I know not 
which. His sobriety and attention to 
duty gained him the same good opinion 
of the officers in his new service which 
he had enjoyed in the army. He was 
afloat for several years, and behaved re- 
markably well in some actions. At 
length the vessel came into Plymouth, 
was puid off, and some of the crew, 
amongst whom was Jarvis Matcham, 
were dismissed as too old for service. 
He and another seaman resolved to 
walk to town, and took the route by 
Salisbury. It was when within two or 
three miles of this celebrated city, that 
they were overtaken by a tempest so 
sudden, and accompanied with such vivid 
lightning, and thunder so dreadfully 
loud, that the obdurate conscience of 
the old sinner began to be awakened. 
He expressed more terror than seemed 
natural for one who was familiar with 
the war of elements, and began to look 
and talk so wildly, that his companion 
became aware that something more than 
usual was the matter. At length Mat- 
cham complained to his companion that 
the stones rose from the road and flew 
after him. He desired the man to walk 
on the other side of the highway, to see 
if they would follow him when he was 
alone. ‘The sailor complied, and Jarvis 
Matcham complained that the stones 
still flew after him, and did not pursue 
the other. “ But what is worse,’’ he 
added, coming up to his companion, and 
whispering, with a tone of mystery and 
fear, ‘‘ who is that little drummer boy, 
and what business has he to follow us 
so closely ?’’—“ I can see no one,’’ an- 
swered the seaman, infected by the su- 
perstition of his associate. ‘ What! 
not see that little boy with the bloody 
pantaloons !’’ exclaimed the secret mur- 
derer, so much to the terror of his com- 
rade, that he conjured him, if he had 
any thing on his mind, to make a clear 
conscience as far as confession could do 
it. The criminal fetched a deep groan, 
and declared that he was unable longer 
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to endure the life which he had led for 
years. He then confessed the murder 
of the drummer, and added, that as a 
considerable reward had been offered, 
he wished his comrade to deliver him 
up to the magistrates of Salisbury, as 
he would desire a shipmate to profit by 
his fate, which he was now convinced 
was inevitable. Having overcome his 
friend’s objections to this mode of pro- 
ceeding, Jarvis Matcham was surren- 
dered to justice accordingly, and made a 
full confession of his guilt. But before 
the trial the love of life returned. The 
prisoner denied his confession, and 
pleaded Not Guilty. By this time, how- 
ever, full evidence had been procured 
from other. quarters. Witnesses ap- 
peared from his former regiment to 
prove his identity with the murderer 
and deserter, and the waiter remember- 
ed the ominous words which he had 
spoken when he awoke him to join the 
Portsmouth coach. Jarvis Matcham 
was found guilty, and executed. When 
his last chance. of life was over, he re- 
turned to his confession, and with his 
dying breath averred, and truly, as he 
thought, the truth of the vision on Sa- 
lisbury Plain, _ Similar stories might be 
produced, showing plainly that, under 
the direction of heaven, the influence 
of superstitious fear may be the ap- 
pointed means of bringing the criminal 
to — for his own sake, and to 
punishment for the advantage of so- 
ciety. ‘ 

The preceding is from the Letters on 
Demonology and Witchcraft. But Sir 
Walter is at fault in the date: as Ham- 
let says, “the time is out of joint.” 
The murder was perpetrated on the 
Great North. Road, near Alconbury, so 
that the villain’s walk must have been 
“long’’ indeed. The date. is nearly 
forty years since. The gibbet on which 
the murderer was hung at Alconbury, 
has only been removed within these five 
or six years. 


The Gatherer. 


A snapper up of unconsidered trifles. 
SHAKSPEARE. 





Tue following piquant passage occurs 
m a very ably written article in the 
Westminster Review :—“ Patronage of 
art! Why not patronize poetry? It 
has, indeed, been the fashion more than 
once; and what was the result? A 
Shakspeare or a Milton ? No.—Stephen 
Duck and Mrs. Yearsley. And who are 
they? Ask Qneen Anne and Hannah 
More, they patronized them, and not 
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we. But was not Burns patronized ? 
Ay, truly—but it was nature made him 
a poet—patronage made him an excise- 
man. So much for patronage !’? 


“ MILADI MORGAN.” 

We like the sprightly, unaffected tone of 
Lady Morgan’s triumph over the Quar- 
terly and Blackwood, when she tells us, 
that at a dinner given to her at Paris, 
she saw her name elegantly emblazoned 
“in sugar,” upon some delightful dish, 
which it was almost a pity to partake of. 
She refers to the fact with a kind of 
good-humoured glee, and repeats and 
dotes on the words, “ Lady Morgan in 
sugar,’’ with a full sense of satisfaction, 
and a half consciousness of the ridicu- 
lous, that is perfectly irresistible —Bri- 
tish Magazine. 


ASSOCIATIONS. 

Every thing now is effected by joint- 
stock companies and co-operative so- 
cieties ; and, from a railway or a tunnel 
to the dissemination of a Methodist tract, 
or the reclaiming of a drunkard, all func- 
tions, moral or political, are performed 
in common. Morality is exploitée en 
grand by the Vice-suppression Society, 
religion by the various missionary com- 
panies, politics by the Birmingham So- 
ciety and its affiliations; light is served 
at every man’s door by the Portable Gas 
Company ; water is filtered on the same 

rinciple ; and subscriptions are about 
Forthwith to be taken for a conspiracy to 
deliver at demand, any where within four 
miles of the Royal Exchange, a hot 
w.utton-chop and potatoes, every day at 
six o’clock.— New Monthly Magazine. 


Notarne brings the courage back to 
the sticking-post so much as a plain, 
homely expression. This has been 
proved about one score of times. When 
Captain Brenton, in the Spartan, was 
surrounded by a host of enemies su- 
perior to his own ship, he called his 
ship’s er ye on the quarter-deck, and 
merely said, ‘‘ There they are, my lads ! 
now, d—n them, we’ll thrash them all 
in a moment, and when we get back to 
Portsmouth, you shall have your Sallys 
on board, and I'll hand the pattens up !”’ 
It need not be mentioned how gloriously 
this succeeded !—Jbid. 


JUS DIVINUM. 
Kina James used to say, “ to scratch 
that part of the body which itched, was 
a pleasure too great for u subject.”? No 
doubt his most gracious majesty believed 
what he said, and lamented he could 
not monopolize all that pleasure. 











“(To MY EMPTY PURSE.”’ 
A Song by Chaucer. 

To you my purse, and to no other wight, 
Complain I; for ye be my ladie deare ; 
For certis ye now make me heavy chere, 
We were as lefe be laid upon a bere ; 
For which unto your mercie thus I crie, 
Be heavie once again or els I die. 


Now vouchs-afin this day, or it be night, 

That I of you the blissful sowne may 
here, 

Or se your colour lyke the sonne bright ; 

Ye be my lyfe, ye be my hearti’s chere ; 

Quene of comfort and of good companie, 

Be hevie once again, or els I die. 


Now, purse, thou art to me my lyfe’s 
light 

And savour, as down in this world here; 

Out of this towne help me by your might, 

Or I must droop and die without a tear ; 


- But now I pray unto your courtisie, 


Be heavie once again, or els I die. 


CORNISH ‘ INTELLECT.” 
On a certain occasion, a letter was pre- 
sented to the Mayor of Bossinney, who 
on receiving the same, began very deli- 
berately to read it upside down; his 
man, John, on perceiving his master’s 
mistake, attempted to set it right, when 
his worship replied, ‘“‘ Ner meend thet, 
Jack, des’nt thee know that I ken reahd 
za well wan way ez tha tether.”’ 

On another occasion the venerable 
Mayor of Bodmin, (the seat of the 
empire of Cornish larnin,) issued a pro- 
clamation to this effect :—“ Thess ghees 
notees, thet haul gearhts en pynts be 
markt, wan wey Hvar Hale (Ale,) en 
tha tether way S var Sider (Cider.) 

. P. O. A POLISHED CoRNISHMAN. 


ACME OF PICTORIAL DECEPTION. 


Zeuxis and Parrhasius were two fa- 
mous painters of antiquity. When they 
contended together for the prize, Zeuxis 
ainted some fruit so naturally, that the 
irds came to peck at it. When the 
judges were assembled to decide the 
contest, they desired that the curtain 
might be withdrawn, behind which they 
supposed Parrhasius’ picture was placed 
= bat they were deceived; the curtain 
itself was his picture. To Parrhasius 
was therefore awarded the prize, as he 
had deceived men, while his rival had 
only deceived the birds. W.N. 


GOOD NEWS FOR BAD POETS. 
WiTHERs was-a puritanical officer in 
the parliament army, and a great pre- 
tender to poetry; but so bad a poet, 
that when he was taken prisoner by the 
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cavaliers, Sir John Denham, the poet, 
(some of whose land, at Egham, in 
Surrey, Withers had got into his 
clutches,) desired his. majesty not to 
hang him; because as long as Withers 
lived, Denham would not be accounted 
the worst poet in England.— Butler. * 





REVENUE OF ENGLAND SINCE THE 





CONQUEST. 
Anno. £. 

Will. the 
hee 1066 5 sesees 400,000 
Will. Rufus 1087 ..... «-.  °350,000 
Henry I. .. 1100 ........ 300,000 
Stephen.... 1135 ........ 250,000 
Henry II... 1154 ........ 200,000 
Richard I.. 1189 ....... s 150,000 
John. ..... 1199 ..... eee 100,000 
Henry III.. 1216 ..... we 80,000 
Edward I.. )272 ........ 150,000 
Edward IT.. 1307 ....:... 100,000 
Edward III. 1327 ........ 154,140 
Richard IT.. 1377 .......2 130,000 
Henry IV. . 1399 ....... - 100,000 
Henry V... 1413 .......4 76,643 
Henry VI.. 1422 ........ 64,976 
Edward V.. 1460 ........ 100,000 
Edward VI. 100,000 
Richard IIT. 100,000 
Henry VII. 400,000 
HenryVIII. 800,000 
Edward VI. 400,000 
Mary...... 450,000 
Elizabeth. . 500,000 
James I... 600,000 
Charles I.. 895,819 
Common- ¢ 

wealth. 1,517,247 
Charles If. . 1648 ...... -- 1,800,000 
Jumes IT... 1685 ........ 2,001,855 


William III. 1688 ........ 3,895,205 
Queen Anne 1706 attheUnion 5,691,803 
George I... 1714 ....... - 6,762,643 
George II. . 1727. ........ 8,522,540 
George III.. 1760 (1788).. 15,372,971 
Ditto. ..... 1800 ........ 36,728,000 
Ditto. ..... 1815 (War) .. 71,153,142 
1820 2 averag- 
Geo. IV. 1828 ¢ rn ¢ 58,000,000 
W. G. C. 


HUMOUR. 


Srerne writes thus: — “It is not in 
the power of every one to taste humour, 
however he may wish it: it is the gift of 
God, and a true feeler always brings ha f 
the entertainment along with him.’’— 
( Letter 125.) 
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